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On this occasion, the old, well-worn drama was so picturesquely  set   forth,   it   seemed  to   offer  a   new
called The Jhlloms-Mender. This is the exact truth, for the main or " root" idea is there suggested, viz. that of a girl being deceived into a marriage with one of low degree to gratify the revenge of a rejected suitor, and being afterwards gained over to love her lowborn admirer. But the character of the author's Pauline is totally different, the original being a rather energetic person who asserted her rights in a very vigorous fashion. About the beginning of the century that republican lady, Miss Helen Maria Williams, who was a very industrious writer, published an entertaining account of travels, manners, and persons in France. In this book she represents herself as having met with an intelligent Abbe", who related to her a little tale, entitled T/ie History of J'erourou, or the Bellows-Mender, who relates the story himself in the first person. One night he encountered four young men in the streets, who, mysteriously addressing him by his name, insisted on his coming and supping with them. They told him that they were engravers, and that one of the party had paid his addresses to the most lovely girl in the city, the daughter of a picture-dealer, but had been disdainfully rejected by her. They opened to him their scheme, which was the one worked out in the play, that he should pass himself off as the wealthy Marquis of Rouperou, principal proprietor of mines in Daupbiny, and gain her affection and hand. With this view they regularly trained him, teaching him music, drawing, and even reading and writing, during a period of three months, which simplifies a difficulty found in the play, viz. the difficulty of the "gardener's son" assuming the manners and accomplishments of a nobleman without notice of a necessary interval to acquire them. Everything was carried out successfully : the beautiful Aurora was won. The ceremony took place, His friends and backers supplied magnificent presents, and attended the happy pair to the humble cottage, where they were received by the venerable father. The coachman was the rejected lover, who, throwing off his wig and the rest of his disguise, maliciously congratulated the young bride on her bellows-mender husband. They were eventually reconciled, as in the play: and the story concludes in a rather prosaic, business-like way by the hero announcing that in due time " Aurora made me the father of three other children," and requested that the coachman-